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The extent to which these various bodies agreed in their conclusions is very sig- 
nificant, and the more so in view of the diversity of conditions and of antecedent 
history in the various lands. The significance of the agreements is moreover heightened 
by the fact that only such opinions as were unanimously approved were given place 
in the Findings. Even a synopsis of them is beyond the limits of this notice. But 
a few facts stand out with especial clearness. For example, the emphasis laid upon 
education by all the conferences gives good ground for the hope that we shall never 
see another such wave of anti-education sentiment as in past years has in various 
missions led to the closing of schools and the abandonment of educational enterprises. 
Not less significant is the general tendency, though not so general as one could wish, 
to include all human welfare in the scope of missionary effort. Medical missions 
and medical education, which even in the Edinburgh Conference received scant 
attention, here assume a place more commensurate with their real importance. Indus- 
trial missions, though still in the background, are evidently destined to receive in- 
creased consideration in the near future. Yet evangelism, so far from being crowded 
into the background by these more broadly humanitarian lines of work, is still empha- 
sized as of primary importance. Women's work for women has evidently come to 
stay until work for women shall be merged in the work of men and women for humanity, 
meantime being recognized as inferior in importance to no other type of work. Inter- 
denominational co-operation within Protestantism has made marked progress in a 
decade. There is practically no one now to raise a voice against it in principle, how- 
ever much practical difficulty may delay its progress here and there. But perhaps 
the most notable thing about the report is the fact of the conferences themselves being 
held and the remarkable degree of unanimity manifested in the findings. 

It is a terribly saddening thought that the process of unification of Christendom, 
not in ecclesiastical organization, but in spirit and in effort, of which these volumes 
were a most cheering evidence, should have been so soon and so rudely interrupted by 
the European war. Yet the news that is coming to us constantly from the non- 
Christian countries of Asia gives ground for the belief that the process here reflected 
is still going on and that the progress of Christianity in the Orient though hindered 
will not be seriously interrupted even by the armed conflict of Christian nations. 

For the student of contemporary Christianity these volumes are an invaluable 
source of information; for the future historian of Christian missions they will consti- 
tute, along with the Reports of the Edinburgh Conference, a milestone to reckon from. 

E. D. B. 

AiNSLEE, Peter. The Message of the Disciples of Christ for the Union of the 
Church. New York: Revell, 1013. 210 pages. $1.00 net. 
The Disciples of Christ have a history covering about a century, and a member- 
ship of somewhat more than a million. Chief among the ideals that gave motive 
and form to the movement has been that of Christian unity. In the recent develop- 
ment of interest in this theme in all the churches it is natural that the testimony 
and activities of the Disciples should receive fresh attention. Mr. Ainslie is minister 
of the Christian Temple in Baltimore, and president of the Disciples' Commission 
on Christian Union, appointed to confer with similar bodies from other churches, 
with the object of furthering interdenominational fellowship. The present volume 
contains three addresses delivered before the Yale Divinity School. The first 
outlines the message of the Disciples to the Christian world on this theme. The 
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second and third trace the origin and progress of the Disciples as a religious body. 
Mr. Ainslie reveals on every page his conviction of the urgency of the task, and the 
irenic spirit in which it should be undertaken. He records the eagerness of the 
pioneers of this movement to contribute to some amendment of the unhappy and 
divided condition of the church in their day, and insists that it was the last of their 
purposes to add another to the already too numerous bodies in Christendom. But 
the Disciples are here, and their testimony regarding Christian unity has been explicit 
and insistent from the first. If in statement and practice it could always have mani- 
fested the spirit of courtesy and good will which marks Mr. Ainslie's addresses, much 
greater progress might have been made. But it is symptomatic of a greater sensitive- 
ness to the true meaning of their mission on the part of the Disciples that Mr. Ainslie's 
book has been received everywhere among them with appreciative regard as the best 
presentation ever made of their aims, history, and present status. An appendix 
contains Thomas Campbell's "Declaration and Address," a document historic in its 
contents and results. H. L. W. 



